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Nate from Mr, Calvert Vaux. 
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into their galleries every tint and trait 
of sannier cities and skies, making an 
era in painting; and when he saw that 
the splendor of one of his pictures in 



the Exhibition dimmed his rival's that 
hang next it, secretly took a brush and 
blackened his own."T-EMEB80N, "En- 
glish Traits.',' 



NOTE FROM MB. OALVEET VAUX. 



To the Editor o/New Path. 

Dbab Sie: In the June number of 
your journal you speak of my Design 
for a Hospital, in the recent Exhibition, 
as a " Convention of Mr. Vaux's 
Country-seats." I was amused at the 
description, which is not only the truth 
briefly expressed, but is a humorous 
way of putting it. 

The point I want to raise is — Can such 
a design, so conceived, be defended? 
As represented in the sketch or draw- 
ing, probably not ; for the whole build- 
ing is allowed to show as if it were ex- 
pected to be viewed as a whole; but' 
the real circumstances are different, a 
fact which no one, I allow, could possi- 
bly imagine without such a description 
as I am going to give. 

The building is for a Lunatic Hospital. 
I was instructed by the Trustees to pre- 
• pare the design in conjunction with Dr. 
Brown of the Bloomingdale Asylum. 
My province as architect thus became 
the interesting one of crystallizing, so 
far as I could approve, the ideas of a 
medical gentleman who had devoted his 
attention to this specialty, and had 
become eminent in connection with it. 
Under these circumstances the problem 
to be solved was not, what work of art 
would have the best general effect, but, 
what would best subserve the object 
intended to be gained — the improved 
health of the patients. 

Dr. Brown's experience and his ad- 
vice, when closely analyzed, amounted 
to a recommendation, in the first place, 
to avoid all appearance of a public 
building; to avoid striking and unusual 
effects ; to avoid long stretches of facade 
that should interfere with the idea of 



domesticity; to make the building as 
much like a summer boarding-house, or 
a quiet common-place hotel, or a coun- 
try-house of moderate pretensions, as 
possible; and to arrange the interior 
plan on the same general principle, so 
far as optical effect was concerned. 

I found that I agreed with him en- 
tirely ; and, therefore, so designed the 
building thatit should look as much like 
separate buildings as possible. I enclose 
a photograph of the principal front, in 
which I have shown how the whole or 
almost the whole of the connecting line 
of buildings between the principal " con- 
valescent" entrance and the general 
" business " entrance is to be planted out ; 
and the same idea is to be followed out in 
the front exhibited. The long fronts 
are to be planted with trees quite close 
to the building, the ends left exposed so 
as to look like country-houses. 

Your criticism has brought my inten- 
tion to my mind, and has led to the 
consideration of its propriety. Perhaps, 
taking all risks into consideration, it 
would have been safer to have designed 
it as a whole, with a due degree of sub- 
ordination, &c. Still I cannot help 
thinking that the way adopted is the 
" naturalistic " way of looking at it, at 
any rate, i. «., let the problem solve 
itself honestly, and take the chance. 

I suspect that the " Convention " 
ought to have been composed of better 
examples ; but still believe in the con- 
vention principle for a Lunatic Asylum, 
with a liberal introduction of screening 
trees. 

Yours respectfully, 

OALVERT VAUX, 
Architect. 



